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THE WORTH OF MONEY. 


Tuts is the age of economy; that is, of speculative 
plans and practical exertions to improve the condition of 
the world. We have economists of all kinds, political, 
domestic, and individual. Penny-saving maxims are urg- 
ed on our attention, with as much gravity as though the 
secret of all knowledge, power, and happiness consisted in 
being rich! If such is really the worth of money, it will 
certainly repay our exertions to obtain it ; but before yield- 
ing our whole souls to the pursuit would it not be prudent, 
even on the score of economy, (that much abused word) 
to examine whether the rich are actually in the possession 
of that happiness which rational beings should most covet. 
This inquiry is, we think, peculiarly important for, and 
strictly within the province of our own sex. It is now uni- 
versally acknowledged by the intelligent and wise of every 
christian people, that women lay the foundation of charac- 
ter. They give to the young mind its bias ; and if to be 
individually rich is essential to the highest improvement of 
the human race, women should be thoroughly impressed 
with thetruth. They will then begin early to teach their 
children prudential maxims, so that (to speak phrenologi- 
cally) their organs of Acquisitiveness and Self-love may be 
fully developed. 

It is not our purpose to quote the sayings or the exam- 
ples of the ancient philosophers as proof that wealth is not 
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the one thing indispensable to wisdom, goodness and peace. 

Their opinion (likethe Dutch Professor’s respecting Greek ) 
might have been somewhat influenced by the circumstance 
that, as they had lived very happily without being rich, 
had enjoyed the esteem of the good and intelligent 
without being rich, had hopes of a glorious futurity with- 
out being rich—therefore riches were not necessary to hap- 
piness, or the esteem of virtuous men, or the favor of God. 
The world, since the days of Plato, has improved surpris- 
ingly in the knowledge of political economy ; and what 
would have been wisdom then might be folly now. Nei- 
ther is it of much consequence to advert tothe effect which 
the excessive accumulation of wealth has had on the fate 
of nations, especially of Republics. We think our own 
situation, as a nation, so essentially different from the gov- 
ernments of the old world, that the evils which destroyed 
them cannot occur here. In some respects this is true ; 
yet if the acquisition of wealth is pursued here on the 
same principle it was there, namely, for the luxuries it will 
allow the possessor, the consequences will prove as evil to 
us, though perhaps in a different manner, as they did to 
them. There is no mistake in this. The consequences of 
excessive luxury are wretchedness and debasement in some 
form. Nor is there much danger of erring should we lay 
it down as an axiom that the spirit of avarice leads direct- 
ly to luxury. What is avarice but the indulgence of sel- 
fishness in the gathering together of wealth ? When the 
selfish propensity is glutted with gain, it must seek enjoy- 
ment in selfishly lavishing its treasures. The same individ- 
ual may not do both. The father may save, and the son 
may spend. They are equally selfish, and equally culpa- 
ble. 

But shall a man’s honest industry and careful economy 
subject him to the imputation of avarice? Assuredly, if 
his governing motive-is to be rich. It is not the sum he 
covets that constitutes the worldling. A man may be just 
as selfish in saving a penny as a pound: and he may be as 
charitable in bestowing two mites,as two millions. The 
merit or meanness is, in both cases, determined by the cir- 
cumstances in which the individual is placed. The motives, 
make the excellence, or the evil in the character of actions, 
as respects the performer. 
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It seems an opinion pretty generally received, if not act- 
ed upon, in our country, that it is the duty of people to 
earn and save all they can till they have gained an estate, 
and then they may launch out into a very expensive style 
of living with perfect propriety. If this proceeding be 
conformable to reason and moral sentiment, then the more 
steadily it is followed the more the prosperity and happiness 
of the people will be increased. But is there a judicious 
observer, who has closely watched the developement of 
this selfish policy, that would say such is the effect ? On 
the contrary, has it not introduced the extravagance which 
is ruining us ? 

If it isthe moral duty of any human being to strive to 
be rich, then it is the duty of all: and those who neglect 
all honest opportunities of gaining wealth are not only fool- 
ish but criminal. Is there a christian who would be thought 
to teach such doctrine? Yet, it is virtually taught, by 
those who call themselves christians, when urging the du- 
ty of earning and saving money with the view of amass- 
ing riches. Such a lesson should never be taught, if we 
would improve to the highest perfection the moral charac- 
ter of man, and insure the greatest sum of human happi- 
ness. 

There needs no reasoning on the duty—we feel at once 
that it is not the duty of any man to be rich. We feel, 
too, whether we acknowledge or not, that it is seldom for 
his individual happiness to be rich. And it rarely proves, 
in our country, to have been a wise prudence, that has ac- 
tuated the anxious parent while earning and saving an es- 
tate for his children. It is indeed passing strange that when 
so few of the real enjoyments of rational beings can be 
purchased with gold it should be such an universal object 
of desire. Neither health, intellect, knowledge, vir- 
tue, affection, nor peace of mind can be bought with 
money. And those who toil and strive for wealth with 
the expectation that it will bring happiness to themselves in 
any other way than by using it as the means of doing good 
to others, will find their hopes vain. When sought from 
other motives it never has proved, and it never will prove, 
a blessing. The avaricious may acquire wealth, and the 
ostentatious and luxurious may spend it ; but the happi- 
ness of either is not increased. As an example ona large 
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scale, of the effect of riches, when obtained only from sel- 

fish propensities, look at the people of Spain. The gold 

of South America has been to them a burning and a curse, 
because they sought it from avarice, and to indulge in lux- 
ury. The effect will be the same on individuals who covet 
wealth for selfish enjoyment. There is no real worth in 
property but as it isemployed in elevating and refining the 
social, mental and moral character of men. 

To study, therefore, the art of doing good, would be 
wise, even were there no motive but to enjoy happiness in 
this life. This is a lesson the world has never learned. Ed- 
ucation has had for its object—wealth, pleasure, fame and 
power. The passions and the senses have been roused and 
stimulated, and the moral faculties suffered to lie dor- 
mant till disinterested benevolence has become but another 
name for weakness or enthusiasm. It cannot always be 
thus. The human mind, in our country at least, is now in 
a state of improvement which will lead to inquiries discov- 
ering more and more the madness of those who seek for 
happiness in sensual and selfish pleasures. They will be 
found to be miserable, blind drudges in the prison-house 
of Mammon. 

Will not the free people of our Republic be among the 
first to endeavor to shake off the dominion of selfishness, and 
make the object of their ambition, moral and mental excel- 
lence, rather than wealth ? This change must be wrought 
by education ; and here the women of America are deeply 
responsible. They first awaken the moral feelings, and it 
is by them that the moral sentiments are directed, and the 
habits which finally stamp the character, fixed. 

Mothers, can you not teach your children the art of do- 
ing good? It is only to aid, by your example as well as 
precepts, the developement of the noblest faculties of your 
children, the affections, reason, conscience—while you re- 
press, as much as possible, the selfishness of animal instinct, 
—vof appetite. Begin early. You have the key of their af- 
fections—open their little hearts only to the sweet impres- 
sions of love, which is benevolence. Never hire them with 
money to perforin their tasks of any kind. If you have man- 
aged them rightly, they will do all your requirements for 
you, because they love you. Give gifts to your children as 
often as you think best; but never pay them for being 
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ag Let the consciousness that they have done good, 
ave gained knowledge, and that you approve their con- 
duct, be their reward. 

There need be no fear that such a course of training, if 
judiciously managed, will make them helpless, or incapaci- 
tate them from gaining an honest livelihood when the time 
and circumstances make it their duty to provide for them- 
selves. They may not strive to be rich, but benevolence 
is an active principle, and if it could be rightly instilled 
and directed the human mind would be roused to its most 

owerful exertions. There have been already some instan- 
ces of such benevolence, though when compared with the 
mass of selfishness, and consequent misery the history of 
mankind exhibits, they are but as the few olive leaves, that 
were found by the dove, above the dark waters which en- 
veloped the earth. 

The name of Howard is synonymous with humanity : 
and though we acknowledge he was what may be called an 
enthusiast in benevolence, yet have we not reason to be- 
lieve he was more happy while doing good, assisting oth- 
ers, than any mere worldly man ever was in the accumula- 
tion of a fortune for himself ? And who that deserves the 
name of man would not rather be Howard, than Pizarro ? 
Howard devoted his time, talents, and fortune to the work 
of benevolence. Pizarro was only intent on amassing 
riches. Was not the former, think you, happier while vis- 
iting the poor inmates of the dungeons, than the latter was 
when possessed of all the treasures of the Inca of Peru? 
Away, then, with the idea that to be rich is to be honora- 
ble and happy. It is only in the benevolent use of wealth 
in the means it affords of augmenting the rational happiness 
and improving the moral condition of those around him, 
that it conduces to the real enjoyment of the owner. 

Never may we hear again that heartless maxim—‘ Time 
is money,’ urged upon a child unless we wish him to be a 
Judas. Mothers, teach your children that time is their op- 
portunity for doing good. Awaken their sympathies and kin- 
dle their ambition with the glorious examples, which, not-. 
withstanding the base selfishness of the world, have been 
exhibited by good men, examples of self-denial, persever- 
ance, magnanimity, charity, and steadfastness in friendship 
and inlove. Above all teach them that their noblest pow- 
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ers of mind and soul should be consecrated to the service 
of their country and their God. They will then, when 
time has matured their reason, be able to judge what is the 
true value of money. 

The foregoing observations are the preface to a plan of 
beneficence, which has of late occupied our thoughts, and 
which we have finally concluded, though with feelings of 
deep anxiety for the manner in which it may be received, 
to propose to the Ladies of Massachusetts. 

The unfinished state of the Bunker Hill Monument is 
well known, and also the fact that those engaged in build- 
ing it have failed, in every method hitherto devised for ob- 
taining funds for its completion. They have now applied 
to the Legislature to grant them the privilege of raising 
the money wanted, bya lottery. But the success of the 

tition is very doubtful, and indeed hardly to be desired. 
When we consider the grand event which the monument is 
designed to commemorate, the enthusiasm, the patriotic ar- 
dor and display with which it was commenced, does it not 
seem humiliating, even degrading to the character of the 
State, that it cannot be finished unless an appeal be made 
to the avarice and the gambling propensities of the people, 
which all good and wise men regret areever permitted to 
operate ? 

Impressed with the importance of this subject, and 
thinking the crisis one in which the ladies may, without 
any infringement of that feminine propriety which they 
should scrupulously retain when coming before the public, 
offer their assistance, we would seriously suggest that an at- 
tempt be made by the women of Massachusetts, (or of all 
New England, if that be thought best) to raise by their 
own exertions, the sum of fifty thousand dollars, to be ap- 
propriated to the finishing of the Bunker Hill Monument. 

It should be distinctly understood that the offering is ex- 

ted to be in effect-as well as pretension solely from the 
ladies. Neither husbands, fathers, or brothers are to be 
importuned for the money which isto be given. This 
must be obtained by the industry, economy or self-denial 
of those who offer it. Are there not hundreds of ladies in 
this city who might spare, for one year, largely from the 
sum allotted for ornaments, and yet be sufficiently adorned ? 
And are there not thousands of ladies in this rich State who 
would be willing to make an exertion inso noble a cause ? 
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We would have none allowed to subscribe save females, 
and children of both sexes under the age of twelve years. 
What an opportunity would then be presented to mothers 
to awaken in their childrens’ hearts the love of country, of 
liberty, of social order and the refined enjoyment of doing 
good ; and to imprint on their souls the deeds and virtues 
of those worthy men whose names should be held, by Amer- 
icans, in everlasting remembrance. 

We believe there are but few children inthis State, who 
know their right hand from their left, but would, were the 
matter rightly explained to them, be proud and delighted 
to give the money intended to buy toys or sweetmeats, in 
aid, of the obelisk to commemorate the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. And the impression the subject thus presented would 
make on their little hearts would hardly be effaced in this 
life. It might, hereafter, be the means of exciting them to 
emulate the goodness they had heard so eulogized. 

We have dwelt on this theme till it has become, in our 
view, of great consequence to the ladies of Massachusetts. 
Presuming the Committee would accept their aid, it certain- 
ly is an opportunity for them to render a public tribute of 
respect to virtue, valor, and patriotism, which, in all human 
probability, will never again occur. 

The example of the Roman women who, when their city 
was captured by the Gauls, contributed their golden orna- 
ments and paid the ransom, might be quoted—but it is un- 
necessary. Our ladies will, we doubt not, be disposed to 
do what they, after reflecting onthe subject, shall judge to 
be proper. We hope, before next month, to receive com- 
munications, or learn from other sources sufficient to ena- 
ble us to form an opinion whether the public sentiment 
will support the proposed measure. Of one thing, howev- 
er, we are confident :—those who resolve to aid the plan, 
will feel, in the ennobling sentiments awakened by such a 
resolution, that the true value of money is to use it for pur- 
poses that purify the affections, improve the intellect, and 
strengthen and exalt the best feelings of our nature. 
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METACOM. 


METACOM,* 


Red as the banner which enshrouds 

The warrior—dead, when strife is done, 
A broken mass of crimson clouds 

Hung over the departed sun: 
The shadow of the western hill 
Crept swiftly down, and darkly still, 
As if asullen wave of night 
Were rushing on the pale twilight. 
The forest openings grew more dim, 

As glimpses of the arching blue, 

And waking stars came softly through 
The rifts of many a giant limb. 
Above the wet and tangled swamp 
White vapours gathered, thick and damp ; 
And through their cloudy curtaining 
Flapped many a brown and dusky wing— 
Pinions that fan the moonless dun, 
But fold them at the rising sun. 


Beneath the closing veil of night, 
And leafy bough and curling fog, 
With his few warriors ranged in sight— 
Scarred relics of his latest fight, 
Rested the fiery Wampanoag. 
He leaned upon his loaded gun, 
Warm with its recent work of death ; 
And, save the struggling of his breath, 
That, slow and hard and long suppressed, 
Shook the damp folds around his breast, 
An eye, that was unused to scan 
The sterner moods of that dark man, 
Had deemed his tall and silent form, 
With hidden passion, fierce and warm, 
With that fixed eye as still and dark 
As clouds which veil their lightning-spark, 
That of some forest champion, 
Whom sudden death had passed upon— 
A giant frozen into stone !— 
Son of the throned Sachem !—thou, 
The sternest of the hunter-kings— 


* ‘Tho Indian name of King Philip. 
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Shall the scorned pale one trample now, 
Unambushed on thy mountain’s brow,* 
Yea drive his vile and hated plough 

Among thy nation’s holy things ; 
Crushing the warrior-skeleton, 

In scorn, beneath hisiron heel, 

And not an arm be left to deal 

A kindred vengeance fiercely back, 

And cross in blood the spoiler’s track ! 


He started—for a sudden shot 
Came booming through the forest-trees— 
The thunder of the fierce Yengeeze ;t 
It passed away, and injured not— 
But to the Sachem’s brow it brought 
The token of his lion-thought : 
He stood erect—his dark eye burned, 
As if to meteor-brightness turned— 
One moment—and a tremor came 
Like ague o’er his giant frame— 
It was not terror—he had stood 
For hours with Death in grim attendance, 
When moccasins grew stiff with blood, 
And through the clearing’s midnight flame, 
Dark as a storm, the Pequod came, 
His red right arm their strong dependence ; 
When thrilling from the forest-gloom, 
The onset-cry of ‘‘ Metacom ” 
Rang on the red and smoky air ;— 
No—it was agony which passed 
Upon his soul—the strong man’s last 
And fearful struggle with Despair. 


He turned him to his trustiest one— 
The stern and grey haired Armawon t{— 
‘* Brother !’’—the favored warrior stood 
In hushed and listening attitude— 
‘* This night the vision-spirit hath 
Unrolled the scroll of fate before me; 
And ere the sunrise cometh, Death 
Will wave his dusky pinion o’er me. 


* Mount Hope—the residence of Philip. + English. } Armawam or Armawon, 
the last of Philip’s Captains. 
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METACOM. 


Nay, start not—well I know thy: faith— 
Thy weapon now may keep its sheath ;— 
But when the bodeful morning breaks, 
And the green forest widely wakes 

Unto the roar of Yengeeze thunder— 
Then, trusted brother, be it thine 
To burst upon the foemens’ line, 

And rend its serried strength asunder. 
Perchance thyself, and yet a few 
Of faithful ones may struggle through, 
And rallying on the distant plain, 
Strike deep for vengeance once again. 


“* Brother !—me thought, when as but now, 
I pondered on my nation’s wrong, 
With sadness on his shadowy brow 
My father’s spirit passed along. 
It pointed to the far south-west, 
_ Where sunset’s gold was growing dim, 
And seemed to beckon me to him, 
And to the forests of the blest! 
My father* loved the Yengeeze when 
They were but children shelterless, 
For his great spirit at distress 
Melted to woman’s tenderness ; 
Nor was it given him to know 
Those children, whom he cherished then, 
Would rise, at length, like armed men, 
To work his peoples’ overthrow. 
Yet thus it is—The God, before 
Whose awful shrine the pale one’s bow, 
Hath frowned upon, and given o’er 
The red man to the stranger now. 
A few more moons, and then will be 
No gathering to the council tree— 
The scorched earth-—the blackened log— 
The naked bones of warriors slain, 
Be the sole relics which remain 
Of the once mighty Wampanoag. 
The dark-eyed daughters of our race— 
Where are they !—will they dance again ? 
The wild bird haunts their dwelling place— 
They have no grave—the heavy rain 


* Massasoit, the friend of the Plymouth Colony. 
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And cruel night wind visiteth 
The loved and beautiful in death !— 
The forests of our hunting land, 
With all their old and solemn green, 
Will come before the spoiler’s axe— 
The plough displace the hunter’s tracks, 
And the tall Yengeeze altar stand 
Where the Great Spirit’s shrine hath been ! 


‘“‘ Yet, brother, from this awful hour 
The dying curse of Metacom, 

Shall linger, with abiding power, 

Upon the spoilers of my home, 

The fearful veil of things to come, 

By Kitchtan’s hand was lifted from 
The shadows of the embryo years; 

And I have seen more clearly through 
Than ever visioned Powwah did, 

For all the future came unbid, 

Yet welcome to my tranced view 
As battle-yell to warrior ears !— 

From stream and lake and hunting hill, 
Our tribes may vanish like a dream, 
And even my dark curse may seem, 

Like idle winds when heaven is still ; 

No bodeful harbinger of ill, 

Bat fiercer than the quaking thunder, 
When yawns the mountain-rock asunder, 
And riven pine and knotted oak 

Are reeling to the fearful stroke, 

That curse shall work its master’s will. 

The beds of yon blue mountain stream 
Shall pour a darker tide than rain, 

The sea shall catch its blood-red stain— 

And broadly on its banks shall gleam 
The steel of those who should be brothers: 

Ay, those whom one fond parent nursed 

Shall meet in strife like fiends accursed— 

Yea, trample down that once-loved form, 

When yet the gush of life is warm, 

As fiercely as they would another’s!” 


¥ * * * * * 


The morning-star sat dimly on 
The lighted eastern horizon, 
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The deadly glare of levelled gun 

Came streaking through the twilight haze, 

And, naked to its reddest blaze, 

A hundred warriors sprang in view— 

One dark, red arm was tossed on high, 
One giant shout came hoarsely through 

The clangour and the charging cry, 
Just as, across the scattering gloom, 
Red as the naked hand of Doom, 

The Yengeeze valley hurtled by— 
The voice—the arm of Metacom !— 
One piercing shriek—-one vengeful yell, 

Sent like an arrow to the sky, 

Told when the hunter-monarch fell ! 


Haverhill, 2d month. 1. G. Ww. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE DEAD. 


Tue influence of the living ceases not in death. The 
memory of the good is held in high and holy veneration, 
and the bright lessons which they inculcated, and aptly 
enforced by Sitchtcr examples, have become to us a second 
nature. We are surrounded by memorials of the dead. 
In those memorials we see them ‘live and move and have 
their being.’ Their intellectual labours teach us wisdom. 
We gather our maxims of conduct from the experience of 
those who, though dead, yet speak to us with moral ener- 
gy. The tokens of their kindness and benevolence meet 
us every where. Lively recollections of them often beam 
upon us, while a thousand incidents of daily occurrence re- 
cal the pleasing relation in which we once stood to each 
other. 

How true it is that we are creatures of sympathy and 
imitation ; but as such to whom should we look for sym- 
pathy but to the dead ? and whom should we imitate but 
the dead ? The best living man in creation has some weak 
point in his character, and the world’s good sort of men 
are instances of fickleness and instability. The dead 
change not. The seal, which only was wanting to render 
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the virtuous worthy of imitation in all respects, has by 
death been set. The virtuous dead change not. Then 
whose example should we imitate but theirs? The doc- 
trine of the departure of the spirit from the receptacle of 
clay which it once animated, none of us perhaps question ; 
and that the good, those especially who loved us in life, 
are appointed ministering spirits, revelation declares. To 
whom, then, should we look for sympathy? To the liv- 
ing? They are selfish,—if not entirely, yet to a degree. 
To whom, then, after the one who has a feeling for our 
infirmities, should we have recourse but to the dead ? The 
dead change not. From them we may confidently hope 
for sympathy. Of these we think, and desire consolation 
from our thoughts : we trust in their guardian watchful- 
ness, and the thought of insecurity affects us not: we 
think of their examples, emulate them and are made better : 
we linger around the scenes of early associations, and 
though cold melancholy may impress her icy stamp upon 
the heart, yet we rejoice, and conning over the lessons of 
departed worth, those hallowed mementos of past time, 
we anticipate the future, when we shall with them hold 
pure and delightful converse. Around the places consecra- 
ted by such meditations, we tread with mysterious awe, 
and we feel that ‘it is good to be there ’— 


* Though the shadow of even encompass the gloom, 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb.’ 


The beautiful dead also have their influence. I think 
not of them as having returned to their kindred dust, but 
as ‘rapt seraphs’ in a holier existence. I think not of 
them as the dark clod of the valley,—as sleeping dust 
with sleeping’ dust,—as cold ashes becoming more and 
more concentrated. I associate them not with the pale 
corpse, the shroud, the charnel-house, but with the bright- 
est picturings of the imagination. I deem them as beauti- 
ful beings in a wider sphere of enjoyment. They have had 
power in life, and it ceases not in death. Beauty of itself 
we admire, but beauty in unison with virtue, we love— 
we adore. In beauty there is a mystery,—it cannot be ex- 
plained. It throws around us a chain of attachments, not 
easily to be severed. Yet some might suppose that death 
would dissolve this ; but it does not,—it cannot. That wo- 
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man that we loved in life, we love not less in death. We 
loved then to think of her asa pure, a gentle, and virtu- 
ous being : we rejoice now to know that one so interesting 
must be rejoicing with her kindred spirits. The good ex- 
ample, which was given, we imitate, and we love to think 
that she is an observant witness of our devotion to her vir- 


tues. 
© We oft think of her whom the veil of the tomb 
In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere sin threw a blight o’er the spirit’s young bloom, 
Or earth has profaned what was born for the skies. 
We oft think of her in life’s spring time who flew 
To that land, where the wings of the soul are unfurled, 
And now like a star beyond evening’s cold dew, 
Looks radiantly down on the tears of this world.’ 


We, too, are to pass away, and the influence of our ex- 
ample will be felt. It is for us to say whether it shall be 
for good, or for evil. The influence of us, dead, may ex- 
tend to the remotest periods of time. Entire nations in 
remotest posterity may sensibly feel the effects of one, small 
solitary action, which we, as it were now unknown, shall 
commit. Like the small circle upon the bosom of some 
unruffled lake, which continually expands and increases in 
superficies, until at last it becomes imperceptible to our con- 
tracted vision. 

Cc. E. L. 


TO MISS EMILY G. DE L——, 
On receiving her Miniature. 


© °Tis to thy gift I owe 
That in this world I’m amply blest.”’ 
**DECAMERON.” GIOVANI BOCCACIO. 


Fair girl! by whose enchanted gifi, my spirit has been won 

From the stern earthlinéss of life, as shadows flee the sun ; 

I turn again to think of thee !—and half deplore the thought 

That for one instant, o’er my soul forgetfulness hath wrought ! 

I turn to that charm’d hour of hope, when first upon my view 

Came the pure sunshine of thy heart, borne from thine eyes of 
blue ; 

I see the wealth of clustering hair upon that happy brow, 

And time’s dull waves roll backward, as I gaze upon thee now. 
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Though ’tis thy pictured semblance here, which to my lip I press, 
Yet is it to my o’erfraught heart, a speechless happiness :— 

Tis a dream of joy to think of thee ;—and I can ask no more 
To bless my devious wanderings, on life’s uncertain shore ;— 3 
And with this priceless talisman to cheer me on my way, £ 
I ask no other source of bliss where’er my feet may stray : 


It comes by day with light and song my onward race to bless— ; 
In visions, while with burning cheek night’s pillowed couch I 
press. 


And while this golden chain is hung about my ardent breast, 
Will the fair picture it hath clasp’d be cherished and caressed,— 
The spring-like beauty of that face shall to my spirit bear 

A perfect memory of thy vow, pour’d out in evening’s air : 

’Tis a dream wherein is centred all my passion and my pride ; 
Which hath no price in gem, or gold, or aught to dust allied— 
Tis an emerald in life’s thorough-fare, all radiant with delight, 
Where a glory from hope’s upper sky first streamed upon my sight. 


How, as the twilight-hour goes down the chambers of the west, 
Come thronging in my earnest thoughts of thee, beloved and blest ! 
I see thee in the floating waltz, where first I met thine eye, 

And felt my bounding heart o ’erflow, as thy light form passed by : 
The music of that seraph-voice i is lingering in mine ear— 

”T was like the first sweet lay that stole on Eden’s atmosphere :— 
And wrapt in the enchantment which my recollection brings, 
Time wears but smiles upon his brow and sunshine on his wings! 


And freshly as I feed this page with my distempered thought, 

Comes up that evening of delight, with hallowed beauty fraught— 

When by the casement wrapt, [ stood, and heard thy artless words 

In lapses of sweet melody, like spring’s unfettered birds,— 

As looking, on the summer trees, in evening’s vernal air, 

And on theo ’erbending skies that spread their star-gemned arches i 
there, 

I breathed, upon my bended knee, my deep, delirious vow, | aa 

And basked in that beguiling smile, which lights this picture now! 


And yet, I did not love thee more, that wealth had o’er thee 
smil’d— 

Not that thy sire had stores of gold, to bless his artless child— 

It was not that thy years had passed amidst the city’s pride— 

It was the nameless throng of charms to all thy ways allied :— 
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The glory of that lifted brow where waving tresses play’d, 

And sent rich shadows o’er its snow, from many a golden braid :— 

T'was thy high purity of soul—thy thought-revealing eye, 

That placed me spell-bound at thy feet, sweet wanderer from the 
sky ! 


There is a penury in words, to clothe my thoughts of thee ;— 

I can but worship at thy shrine in still idolatry ;— 

I deem myself unworthy—but the deep vow hath been given, 

And the treasure of thy fervent love is like a glimpse of heaven: 

And nightly, in my low-said prayer, the earnest wish I breathe. 

That heaven would to thy future paths, earth’s brightest scenes 
bequeath ;— 

And till thy school-hours pass away, and thou shalt home return, 

Thy gift shall linger near my heart where voiceless raptures burn! 


Philadelphia, January, 1830. W. G. 


BEAUTY. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35.] 


Saare oF Heap anp Face, &c. The shape of the head, in- 
cluding the face, is handsome in proportion as it inclines from 
round into oval. This should particularly appear when the face 
is looking down. The skull should be like a noble cover to a 
beautiful goblet. The principal breadth is at the temples, and 
over the ears. ‘The ears should be small, delicate and compact. 
I have fancied that musical people have fine ears in that sense as 
well as the other. But the internal conformation must be the 
main thing with them. ‘The same epithets of small, delicate and 
compact, apply to the jaw, which loses in beauty in proportion 
as itis large and angular. The cheek is the seat of great beau- 
ty and sentiment. It is the region of passive and habitual soft- 
ness; gentle acquiescence is there; the lights and colors of pas- 
sion play tenderly in and out its surface like the Aurora of a 
northern sky. ‘There is an exquisite delicacy rarely noticed, in 
the transition from the cheek to the neck, just under the ear. I 
will here observe, that rakes and men of sentiment appear to have 
agreed in objecting to ornaments for the ears. Ovid, Sir Philip, 
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Sidney, and Beaumont and Fletcher, have passages against ear- 
rings.— 

* Load not your ears with costly jewelry, 

Which the swarth Indian culls from his green sea.’ 


I confess when I see a handsome ear without an ornament, I 
am glad it is not there; but if it has an ornament, and one in 
good taste, I know not how to wish it away, There is an ele- 
gance in the dangling of a gem suitable to the complexion ; but 
I believe the ear is better without it. 

Nose. The nose has the least character of any of the fea- 
tures. When we meet with avery small one, we only wish it 
larger; when with a large one we would fain request it to be 
smaller. In itself it is rarely any thing. It is a feature to be 
described by negatives. It is of importance, however, to the rest 
of the face. If a good nose will do little for a countenance oth- 
erwise poor, a bad one is a great injury tothe best. An indiffer- 
ent one is so common, that it is easily tolerated. A nose should 
be firmly yet lightly cut; delicate, spirited, harmonious in its 
parts, and proportionate with the rest of the features. Perhaps 
the highest character it can arrive at, isa look of taste and appre- 
hensiveness. That of dignity is more equivocal. Dignity is bet- 
ter for men than women. The genders of noses are more dis- 
tinct than those of eyes and lips. A nose a little aquiline has 
been admired in some women. ‘The less the better. It trenches 
upon the other sex, and requires all the graces of Aspasia to car- 
ry it off. There are many handsome and agreeable women with 
aquiline noses; but they are agreeable in spite of them, not by 
their assistance. Painters do not give them to their ideal beau- 
ties. Wedo not imagine angels with aquiline noses. Dignified 
men have them. 

Moutu anp Cxin. The mouth, like the eyes, gives occasion 
to so many tender thoughts, and is so apt to lose and supersede 
itself in the affectionate softness of its effect upon us, that the first 
impulse, in speaking of it, is to describe it by a sentiment. Sir 
John Sukling, in his taste of an under lip, is not easily to be sur- 


passed.— 
* Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly.’ 


The upper lip, observe, was only comparatively thin. Thin 
lips become none but shrews and niggards. A rosiness, beyond 
that of the cheeks, and a good-tempered sufficiency and plump- 
ness, are the indispensable requisites of a good mouth. For the 
consolation of those who have thin lips, and are not shrews, or 
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niggards, I must here give it as my firm opinion, founded on what 
I have observed, that lips become more or less contracted in the 
course of years, in proportion as they are accustomed to express 
good-humour and generosity, or peevishness anda contracted 
mind. Remark the effect which a moment of ill-temper or 
grudgingness has upon the lips, and judge what may be expected 
from an habitual series of such moments. Remark the reverse, 
and make a similar judgment. The mouth is the frankest part 
of the face. [t can the least conceal its sensations. We can 
hide neither ill-temper with it, nor good. We may affect what 
we please ; but affectation will not help us. The more we con- 
sider beauty, the more we recognize its dependance on sentiment. 
The handsomest mouth without expression, is no more than a 
mouth in a drawing book. An ordinary one, on the other hand, 
with a great deal of expression, shall become charming. One of 
the handsomest smiles I ever saw in a man, was that of a celebra- 
ted statesman who is reckoned plain. How handsome Mrs. Jor- 
dan was when she laughed ; who, nevertheless, was not a beauty. 
If we only imagine a laugh full of kindness and enjoyment, or a 
“‘Jittle giddy laugh,” as Marot calls it,—wn petit ris follatre,— 
we imagine the mouth handsome, as a matter of course ; at any 
rate, for the time. The material obeys the spiritual. A mouth 
should be of good, natural dimensions, as well as plump in lips. 
When the ancients, among their beauties, make mention of small 
mouths and lips, they mean only as opposed to an excess the oth- 
er way; a fault very common in the South. The sayings in favor 
of small mouths, which have been the suin of so many pretty — 
looks are very absurd. If there be an excess either way, it had 
better be the liberal one. A pretty, pursed-up mouth is fit for 
nothing but to be left to its own self-complacency. Large mouths 
are oftener found in union with generous dispositions, than very 
small ones. Beauty should have neither, but a reasonable look 
of openness and delicacy. 

Beautiful teeth are of a moderate size, even and white, like 
ivory, or pearly with an enamel. Bad teeth in a handsome 
mouth present a contradiction, which is sometimes extremely to 
be pitied ; for a weak or feverish state of the body may occasion 
them. Teeth not kept as clean as possible are unpardonable. 

The chin, to be perfect, should be round and delicate ; neither 
advancing nor retreating too much. If it exceed either way, 
the latter defect is on the side of gentleness, The former an- 
ticipates old age. A rounded and gentle prominence is both 
spirited and beautiful, and is eminently Grecian. It is an ele- 

ant countenance, (affectation apart) where the forehead and eyes 
Save an inclined and over-looking aspect, while the mouth is del- 
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icately full and dimpled, and the chin supports it like a cushion, 
leaning a little upward. A dimple in the chin is almost invari- 
ably demanded by the poets, and has a character of grace and 
tenderness. 

Hanp anv Arm. A beautiful arm is of a round and flowing 
outline, and gently tapering ; the hand long and well turned, with 
taper fingers, and a certain buoyancy and turn upwards in their 
very curvature and repose. I fear this is not well expressed. I 
mean that when the hand is at rest, and displayed, the wrist a 
little bent, and the other parts of it with the fingers stretching and 
dipping forwards, with the various undulations of the joints, it 
ought, however plump, to retain a look of promptitude and light- 
ness. The spirit of the piano-forte, of the performance, of all el- 
egant works, even to the dairy of Eve, who tempered dulcet 
creams! Itis sometimes thought that hands and arms cannot be 
too white. A genuine white is very beautiful, and is requisite to 
give them perfection; but shape and spirit are the first things in 
all beauty. Complexion follows. A hand and arm may be beau- 
tiful without being excessively fair; they may also be very fair, 
and not at all beautiful. Above all, a sickly white is not to be ad- 
mired. A sick hand has its own merits, if it be an honest one, 
and may excite a feeling beyond beauty. But sickliness is not 
beauty. Some appear to think, in consequence of the advance- 
ment of knowledge and politeness, there is no distinguishing 
mark of gentility but a white hand. People who have nothing 
but a white hand to show for their breeding, are in a bad way. 
I would as soon trust the long nails of a Chinese dandy, who 
thinks it vulgar to be without talons. He supposes nobody can be 
polite whose hands retain a look of utility. Unreflecting Hi-Fong ! 
not to know that beauty, grace and utility are fellow-workers. A 
sculptor might as well shut up his tools. 

‘The instrument of instruments, the hand,’ is not a thing to 
be stuck in a scutcheon. ‘The most delicate need not be afraid 
of turning it to account on the score of delicacy. If it is worth 
any thing at all, it is worth preserving ; and a reasonable exercise 
of the various joints, muscles, and other useful pieces of machin- 
ery which nature has bestowed on that graceful member, serves to 
keep it in health and perfectness. Look at the delicate, wither- 
ed claw of some rich, foolish, indolent old lady, who has never 
been suffered to carry a comb to her head, and compare it with 
many accomplished hands, that have been used to fifiy good offi- 
ces, and remain soft and young-looking to the last. Wherever a 
genuine and lasting beauty is desired, the blood must circulate. 

Figure, Carriace &c. The beauty of the female figure con- 
sists in being gently serpentine. Modesty and luxuriance, full- 
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ness and buoyancy, a rising as if to meet—a falling as if-to re- 
tire—spirit, softness, apprehensiveness, self-possession, a claim on 
protection, a superiority to insult, a sparkling something enshrin- 
ed in gentle proportions and harmonious movement, should all be 
found in that charming mixture of the spiritual and material. 
Mind and body are not to be separated, where real beauty exists. 
Should there be no great intellect, there will be a sort of intellect- 
ual instinct, a grace, an address, a naturally wise amiableness. 
Should intellect unite with these, there is nothing upon earth so 
powerful, except the spirit whom it shall call master. Beauty too 
often sacrifices to fashion. ‘The spirit of fashion is not the beau- 
tiful, but the wilful; not the graceful, but the fantastic; not the 
superior in the abstract, but the superior in the worst of all con- 
cretes the vulgar. It is the vulgarity that can afford to shift and 
vary itself, opposed to the vulgarity, that longs to do so, but can- 
not. The high point of taste and elegance is to be sought for, 
not inthe most fashionable circles, but in the best bred, and such 
as can dispense with the eternal necessity of never being the 
same thing. Beauty there, both moral and personal, will do all it 
can to resist the envy of those who would deface, in order to su- 
persede it. The highest dressers, the highest painters are not the 
loveliest women, but such as have lost their loveliness, or never 
had any. The others know the value of their natural appearance 
too well. 

A fashion that gracefully shews the figure is one thing; a fash- 
ion that totally conceals it may have its merits; but voluntarily to 
accept puffed shoulders in lieu of good ones, or a pinched hour- 
glass-looking waist for a form like that of the Venus de Medici, 
is what no woman of sense and taste should put up with, who can 
avoidit. ‘They are taking her in. The leveling rogues know 
what they are about, and are for rendering their crooked shoulders 
and unsatisfactory waists indistinguishable. If the levelling stop- 
ped here, it would not be so mischievous. But as fashion is nat- 
urally at variance with beauty, it is also at variance with health 
The more a woman sacrifices to the one, the more she loses of 
the other. And hence we have bad lungs, bad livers, bad com- 
plexions, death, melancholy, and worse than all, rickety and mel- 
ancholy children are too often the undeniable consequences of 
the absurd fashions submitted to by women. It is a truism to say 
that a waist should neither be pinched in, nor shapeless, neither 
too sudden, nor too shelving ; but a natural, unsophisticated waist, 
properly bending when at rest, properly falling in when the per- 
son is in motion—but truisms are sometimes as necessary, to re- 
peat in writing, as to abide by in painting and sculpture. 
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Tue Foor. Ariosto has described a foot—‘*The short, the 
neat, the little rounded foot.’? The shortness, however, must be 
natural—not made by dintef shoes. It must also be not too short. 
It should be short and delicate, compared with that of the other 
sex ; but sufficient for all purposes of walking, and running, and 
dancing, and dispensing with tight shoes. Itis better to have the 
sentiment of grace in a foot, than a forced or unnatural smallness. 
The Chinese have but three ideas in their heads :—tea, the neces- 
ity of keeping off ambassadors, and the beauty of small feet. 
The way in which they carricature this beauty is a warning to 
all dull understandings—not to attempt to make that better which 
nature has made well. But what are beautiful feet, if they sup- 
port not, and carry about with them, other graces? What are 
the most harmonious proportions, if the soul of music is not with- 
in? Graceful movements, an unaffected elegance of demeanour, 
is to the figure what sense and sweetness are to the eyes. It is 
the soul looking out. It is whata poet has called the “ thought 
of the body.”” The ancients, asthe moderns do still inthe South 
of Europe, admired a stately carriage in a woman: though, the 
taste seems to have been more general in Greece than Rome. It 
is to be observed, that neither in Greece nor Rome had the women 
at any time received that truly feminine polish, which renders 
their manners a direct, though not unsuitable contrast to those of 
the other sex. It was reserved for the Goths and their chivalry to 
reward them with this refinement; and their northern descend- 
dants have best preserved it. ‘The walk which the Latin poets ai- 
tribute to their beauties, is still to be seen in all its stateliness at 
Rome. It is the step of Homer’s ladies. 


‘** Of Troy’s proud dames whose garments sweep the ground.” 


It has more spirit than feminine grace. They know nothing of 
the sweet, modest sway, hither and thither, a little bending, with 
which one of our young girls shall turn and wind about a garden, 
by herself, half serious, half playful. Their demeanour is sharp- 
erand more vehement. The grace is less reserved. They swing 
their arms as they walk. They have self-possession—but no sub- 
jection of it toa sentiment. ‘Their movements do not wind and 
retreat upon themselves, but are developed, as a matter of course. 
If thought of, they are still suffered to go on, with an unaffected 
and crowning satisfaction, conquering and to conquer. It is the 
same with the voice. In the South the voice is loud and uncon- 
trolled. The women startle you, bawling and gabbling in the sum- 
mer air. Inthe north, the female seems to bethink her of a thou- 
sand delicate restraints, her words issue forth with a sort of cor- 
dial hesitation. They have a breath and apprehensiveness in 
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them, as if she spoke with every part of her being. But the best 
things become the worst when spoiled by pretension. It is not 
easy to describe how much better the unsophisticated bawling of 
the Italian is than the affectation of alow ana gentle voice in a 
body full of furious passions. There must be truth if there would 
be amiableness. 

It is an old remark, that the most beautiful women are not al- 
ways the most fascinating. It may be added, I fear, that they are 
seldom so. The reason is obvious. They are apt to rely too 
much on their beauty; or give themselves too many airs. Mere 
beauty ever was, and ever will be, a secondary thing, except with 
fools. And they admire it for as little time as anybody else ; per- 
haps not so long. They have no fancies to adorn it. If this sec- 
ondary thing fall into disagreeable ways, it becomes nothing at all, 
or worse than nothing. We resent the unnatural mixture. We 
shrink from it as we should from a serpent with a beauty’s head. 
The most fascinating women, generally speaking, are those that 
possess the finest powers of entertaining the mind. In a particu- 
lar and attaching sense, they are those that can partake the pleas- 
ures and the pains of their friends in the liveliest and most devo- 
ted manner. Beauty is little without this. With it she is indeed 
triumphant, unless affection for a congenial object, has forestalled 
her. In that case, fascination fixed, carries the day hollow against 
fascination able to fix. I speak only of hearts capable of being 
fixed as well as fascinated. Nor are they so few as it is the inter- 
est of too many to represent. <A good heart, indeed, requires lit- 
tle to fix it, if the little be good, and devoted, and makes it the 
plannet round which it turns. 

To sum up the whole, the charms that are really indispensable 
to being beloved, may be possessed by every one who is not per- 


sonally, or mentally, or morally deformed. Let us enumerate. 


them. 

Firstly—an eye, whether black, blue, or grey, that has the spirit 
of kindness in its expression. 

Secondly—a mouth that is able to say a good deal, and all sin- 
cerely. Its teeth, kept as clean as possible, must be an argument 
of cleanliness in general; it must also be very good-natured to 
servants, and friends that come in unexpectedly to dinner. 

_ Thirdly—a figure which shall preserve itself, not by neglecting 

any of its duties, but by good taste, exercise, and the dislike of 
gross living. A woman may be fond of almost any pleasures un- 
der the sun, except those of tattling, and the table, and ostenta- 
tion. 

Fourthly—the art of being happy at home, and making that 
home the abode of peace. Where can peace dwell if there is not 
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piety? These qualities will sway the souls of men, when the shal- 
lower perfections enumerated in this article would cease to charm. 
A good heart is, after all, the best beautifier. 


THE DEAD TWINS. 


Together the threshold of life ye prest, 

Your heads were laid on the same fond breast, 
Mirth ’mid your dimples his ambush spread, 
Hope o’er your pillow fresh garlands shed ; 
And not an eyeon your charms might rest, 
But kindled with joy, at a sight so blest. 


Yet once, to your cradle-bed I hied, 

And ye slept—ye slept—in your beauty’s pride,— 
Voices were there in that hallowed spot, 

Calling your names,—why answered ye not !— 
When your fair young mother did wildly weep, 
Say, why were your slumbers so long and deep ? 


Yet, ’tis well !—’tis well !—for a change comes o’er 
All who linger long on this world’s dark shore,— 
It comes in the pang of the bursting sigh,— 

In the fearful glance of the sunken eye,— 

In the sorrows that whiten the scatter’d hair : 

Ah !—well have ye ’scap’d ere the day of care. 


And yet there’s a tear in the mother’s eye, 

Which a mortal hand may never dry: 

There’s a yearning for you ere the dawn of light,~ 
There’s a stifled moan in the hush of night : 

Man may not fathom the woes that rest 

In the deep, still fount of a mother’s breast. 


Oh! visit her dreams in your vestments bright,— 
In the beauty caught from a realm of light,— 
With a seraph smile, and a raptur’d lay, 
Breathe,—breathe on her grief till it melts away ,— 
Press soft on her bosom an angel’s kiss— 


The holy seal of your home of bliss. 
L. 
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THE HISTORY OF LOWALD. 
Translated from the German, for the Ladies’ Magazine. 
FROM SCHILLING’s ‘‘ GUIDO SONSDOM.”’ 


‘*« My father,” began Lowald one evening, when we were 
seated over our wine, in the little summer-saloonthat ad- 
joined the inn, ‘filled a considerable post under the gov- 
ernment, and with his income could have given his chil- 
dren an excellent education, but he lived expensively, and 
his children were only in the way of his pleasures. The small 
pox rid him of the others, and I was now so unfortunate as 
to become his idol. Quick, clever, and ready for all kind 
of pranks, I increased daily in his favor. The quickness 
with which I caught and understood every thing (though 
I soon imperceptibly forgot what I learnt,) dazzled him: 
he considered me as a great light, and wished to see it shed 
its lustre on the world. The station he represented, the 
influence he possessed, and the hospitality he exercised, 
brought a host of flatterers around him. As soon as I 
heard that we were to have company, I threw away my 
whip and drum, and knew at the dessert to astonish my 
father with this or that Ode, or a maxim from some old 
long-forgotten philosopher, or a pleasant and previously 
well-rehearsed anecdote. When I let myself be heard, a 
general silence prevailed ; my father himself hushed the 
company, and looked now at one guest and then at anoth- 
er. They all nodded him their approbation, and some 
with uplifted eyes expressed their astonishment ; my poor 
fond father ordered then generally Champagne, and as soon 
as I had finished, every one congratulated him loudly on 
his happiness of having such a child, wiped their mouths 
on my cheeks, and were ready to die with vexation that 
they could not call this Young Hopeful their son. A few 
honest men shook their heads after these exhibitions ; and 
when my father once asked their opinion, answered him 
in a foreign language ; at which his brow became clouded ; 
but I never afterwards saw these people at our table. 

‘One day, my father commanded me by a glance, that 
shewed his joy, to leavethe room. I left the room—to 
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listen outside the door. Praises thundered now anew ; all 
wished him joy, and drank to his iy life to be witness to 
the splendid role which undoubtedly I should one day play 
in the world. 

‘« Yes,” said my father, and looking around him, drunk 
with joy, ‘“the fellow has some talents ; he has capacity 
for any thing. What say you, Doctor ?” 

‘¢ Ah,” answered the Court Chaplain, and lifted his glass, 
‘¢he would be a light to the church.” 

‘¢'T’o a counting-house with him,” cried old Mr. M. the 
banker, as he emptied a bumper,—‘ there he will make 
his fortune.” 

‘¢ Nonsense,” cried a tipsy Major, who seemed more in- 
terested in the Chaplain’s lady, than about my promising 
little person, ‘‘ you must let us have him ; he will drive 
the Turks back to Asia !” 

And thus sounded my praise round the table. 

‘Although I was the most ignorant, spoiled and unman- 
nerly young man of my years, still I believed that I merit- 
ed all this commendation, and that I was a very singularly 
gifted child, a paragon of excellence, that could not be 
treated too tenderly and lovingly, that the wonderful abil- 
ities with which I had been endowed might not be suppress- 
ed ; but otherwise thought most of our relations. The 
family was large and mixed. Riches and poverty, genius 
and feeble-mindedness, rank and obscureness, produced the 
most singular contrasts, and many unpleasant breaches of 
family concord. Happiness in a family composed as ours 
was, of so many different characters, is not to be hoped 
for. Thereare the wealthy ashamed of the poorer : there 
the untitled and uniformed are trampled by the powerful ; 
but against me they all united, and nothing was left untri- 
ed to deprive me of my father’s love. But so far from 
succeeding in their intentions, (for paternal love is not so 
easily eradicated) they only depressed my ambition, and 
likewise planted the first seeds of mistrust and misanthro- 
py in my heart. The boundless contempt I now began to 
feel towards my kindred, called up a new vice in my 
breast—hypocrisy. My father who compassionated me for 

eing misused, concluded to send me to an academy in the 
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neighborhood, which possessed great repute; and I was 
sent thither accordingly. 

‘Even over this school hovered the foul demon of slavery 
and pedantry. How happy we would be, if the plans and 
institutions of good and great men, were elevated over the 
changeableness of time ; if the spirit of the institutor sur- 
vived him and was poured upon his successors ; if altera- 
tions, caprices and corruptions did not soon destroy the 
best plan. 

‘ As wisdom was here dealt out gratis, the school swarmed 
with raw, and principally bad young men, who, packed to- 
gether in acorner, were each class Riatasered over by the 
ove above them. They were governed by men covered 
with book-dust, overlooking the wants of the institution, 
and hardened by their disciples’ badness. The feeling and 
judicious, the philanthropic of them, were too weak to 
change the ruling tone; and soon the good will even of 
these men, became subverted. 

‘ The scholars translated Cicero, Horace, Palephatus ; but 
into alanguage which only the porter understood : had 
the History of the World at their fingers’ ends—but hid 
themselves in a corner when a stranger entered. Of noble 
principles, of fine feelings, they knew nothing, and Relig- 
ion was worshipped after the old form. 

‘ When they would boast themselves, they told of how 
many snow-balls they had made, how many fights they had 
been in, and showed scars on all parts of their bodies re- 
ceived in noble frays with their upper class-mates. 

‘If a spark of honor, goodness and worth yet lingered in 
my breast, it must have been extinguished by the first breath 
in this dusky atmosphere. Cornelius, Eutropius, blows 
and boxes, soon became my inseparable associates. The 
prevailing spirit communicated to me like a stream of elec- 
tricity, and no plot was laid, no trick played, no carrica- 
ture drawn on the master’s door, in which I had not an ac- 
tive hand. But altogether ignorant I could not remain 
there : the severe superintendence, the monotony that gov- 
erned over the whole, attracted the mind inevitably to stud- 
ies: even to me did this necessity extend ; and by help of 
my memory I was soon raised to be the highest in my class. 

‘From my boyhood my talents inclined to Posey, and the 
opportunity I had at my father’s house, where every week 
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I used to declaim some Ode, cultivated this inclination. 
Misfortune and curses is all this faculty has brought me. 
Poetry was the dread of all my superiors at school : andso 
very wrong perhaps they were not. ‘The future poets are 
not seldom the wildest youngsters ; they are inflamed with 
a living, bold and fiery imagination ; and what creation does 
not that produce in the head of the half. grown young man ! 
If we could but persuade this, as well as many later awak- 
ening passions, to slumber till we have reached a riper 
age ! r “But now it appears to us with its rosy cheeks, often 
in life’s early morn ; seduces, flatters, and deceives us ! 

‘I was diligent : I read, wrote and labored—but alas ! 
never when I should have read, wrote or labored... I com- 
menced every thing—and finished nothing. I laid by the 
indispensable--and made epitomes of the abstractest scien- 
ees ;——the first abstrusity I stumbled against, ended that un- 
dertaking ; and I commenced on another and a third, but 
with as little conclusion as the first. My instability never 
allowed me to prove any thing groundedly. I resembled 
the butterfly, who roams from flower to flower, and—nev- 
er finds what she seeks. At last the six years’ long term 
drew to an end, and I returned home to my father. My 
appearance was pale and sickly : as sordid as my complex- 
ion, so had my heart become. I felt as if my veins were 
filled with lead : and every time [ walked or sat in the 
open air I was seized with a shivering, constantly increas- 
ing, and attended with a palpitation of the heart. The cir- 
cle which assembled at my father’s house was still as_bril- 
liant as ever ; but I feared company as death, and trembled 
to enter in amongst people. And many atime have I stood 
outside the door with an anguish of mind which torment- 
ed and consumed me, and the cause of which I in vain tried 
to discover,—grasped at last the door-handle manfully ; 
but felt it burning in my hand that I quickly withdrew. 
When finally I entered, the blood rose up into my face, 
and produced a singular excitement of my inward man. I 
tried to speak, and “would have answered, but could only 
bring forth a few incoherent and unintelligible words, and 
I felt my breast contracted as by the cramp. 

‘ This emotion I constantly experienced ; only in compa- 
ny with old friends and such people with whom I was very 
intimate, could [ feel, speak, and move naturally. ‘ What 
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is to become of this ?’ asked I myself after every such event, 
which was succeeded by a feverishness and slow melancho- 
ly. My father had observed me, and became aware of my 
alteration, and the causes which produced this loss of health 
and comtnge: The physician visited me according to his 
request. gave him a description of my malady. He 
shook his head, told me that [ was affected by the deepest 
hypocondriac, and overwhelmed me with pills and decoc- 
tions. 

‘I now gave myself wholly up to belles-lettres. Poesy 
attracts, Ido not know by what magic magnet, the unhap- 
py who are afflicted with secret passions. It raises the 
spirits, render the senses susceptible, give the feelings sharp- 
ness and acuteness, and tunes the whole man to that state 
when his soul and tears mix themselves with the soft-sound- 
ing strings of that Lyre, and his sorrows dissolve into a 
still and sweet pensiveness. . 

‘With what an extraordinary avidity I seized upon every 
fine passage, and how soothing to find a sentiment that ac- 
corded with my state! So drops the balsam on the burn- 
ing wound,—so flows the cooling water over the lips of 
the famishing ? 

‘ Unfortunately I felt a desire to see myself in print! I 
wrote a Romance, but it bore the print of my dark condi- 
tion ; and the Book was not sooner published than a Sa- 
tire condemned it. My fortitude sunk for a time under 
this. My friends comforted me, said, wrote, and argued 
that an honest man should not care about the unreasonable 
and severe censure of an anonymous ; that it was easier to 
find fault with a thing than te improve it, and cheered me 
to new attempts. I ventured again, and—reaped only new 
blame. Typographical errors were pronounced grammatical 
blunders ; pieces were extracted from the context, every 
defect branded, and the good passed over with praiseworthy 
silence. Twice had my name been disgraced and my fa- 
vorite occupation forever embittered to me: these succes- 
sive failures pierced my soul, and destroyed again what in 
consequence of my mending health had been raised. 

‘ Depressed with woe, I wandered on a fine spring evening 
up to my father’s vineyard. I ascended the hill and saw 
now the vicinity spread out before me, wrapt in the undis- 
turbed thin grey veil of evening. It was so beautiful—the 
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air so pure and fragrant. ‘ This laid dead,’ thought I, and 
raised my hands to heaven, ‘this laid dead, and blooms 
now again. This is thy work, All-Father! O, that my 
spring could also be renewed !’ Calm thoughts crowded 
upon and elevated my soul; I felt the presence of the 
good God ; I felt the whole worth of my existence, forgot 
all injuries, and long-forgotten feelings of happiness enliv- 
ened anew my bosom. Enriched with them, I walked 
slowly home, and found my father in a chair, pale, trem- 
bling, half-dead, and a letter by his side on the floor. A 
debtor, who had all the rest of my father’s fortune in his 
hands, had absconded. He saw himself thereby reduced to 
worse than beggary, for his debts amounted to over sixteen 
thousand dollars. He had, it is true,a rich brother, but 
then he was a notable miser, and besides bore to our house 
a deadly hate. To seek help from him in our great distress 
did not even occurto us. But he had a daughter, a fine, 
noble girl. Some time past I had found means to deceive 
her falk-eyed father, to delude him by the stratagems which 
Love is capable to execute—and was heard. I now flew 
to Amelia, related to her in few words our situation, told 
her that we must flee immediately to escape our creditors, 
vowed her constancy, and bid her farewell. She pressed 
upon me all the money she had, together with some jewels, 
and threw herself weeping in my arms. OQ, for such anoth- 
er hour I would willingly give the works of all the philos- 
ophers, prosaic as well as metrical! For what do they 
aid us ? What do they avail the multitude ? All morality 
and new rules for happiness, notwithstanding, man is—as 
bad as ever ; murders, steals, traduces and hates as much 
as formerly, breaks the holiest bands to satisfy unworthy 
passions. And were these sages, these teachers, these ap- 
parently of nobler-stuff-created men, always the most mor- 
al and happiest ? How did it look in the hearts of these 
wonders who have astonished and ravished us with their 
magical works, how did it look in their inner—and how 
in their domestic circles? Like demigods do they look 
down upon us ;—do we ought to look up to them as such ? 
Alas, no! Many a one was doubtless the very reverse of 
the heavenly ideal which he painted for us; who even 
with the same pen refuted its excellence : who praised vir- 
tue and abandoned himself to vice: who preached philan- 
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thropy, and trampled upon his fellow-creatures: who sung 
the blessedness of innocence, and misled the young: many 
one who from behind his unspotted gis darted the arrows 
of calumny at the honest man whose merit or unworthiness 
he was unacquainted with: who not seldom made the just 
and upright the work of his malice: who would expose 
domestic quarrels to ridicule, and the blameless name to 
sport for wit: or who from hate to the individual would 
condemn the whole profession. 

‘I was fortunate enough, by the generosity of Amelia, 
and by my own industry, to render the remainder of my 
father’s life (which now approached to its dissolution) as 
comfortable as possible in the obscure corner of a foreign 
country where we lived. He blessed me and died. If his 
blessing did not endow me with riches, it has beento me a 
valuable and holy patrimony and a comfort in my poverty.’ 

Lowald now returned to his native town to solicit for 
assistance from his relations and his father’s parasites. But 
prejudice is a demon who commonly forever remains 
where once he has gained an entrance. 

‘ What do you want’ enquired Mr. M.’s servant, and re- 
turned from his master with the command, ‘that he should 
drive Mr. Lowald down stairs.’ ‘ He is a merchant,’ said 
he, and excused him. ‘ The Court Chaplain will certainly 
sing another song.’ 

So he went to him. 

‘ His Reverence,’ said his assistant ‘is just now engaged 
in preparing for the Friday lecture, and has desired 
me to present you with this small viaticum. God be with 

ou!’ 

‘Hem !’ said he to himself, ‘an odd reception this from 
one’s god-father, but may be he is busy.’ 

All this time he tried to disengage his double Louisd’or 
which he had received from the paper wrapper. The pa- 
per never had any errd ;—at last, two half-crowns fell into 
i's trembling hand ! 

The Major who once at his father’s table had destined 
him to chase the Turks out of Europe was now General 


_and Governor of his native town. Lowald had, after the 


receipt of the two crowns from the Chaplain, given up 
visiting ; but it suddenly struck his mind to try his luck 
with this well-wisher. He accordingly went to him, rela- 
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THE BLIND MAN. “9 


ted to him his misfortunes and did not conceal the recep- 
tion he had met with from the merchant and Chaplain. 

‘“‘T will take care of you, my son,” said the General, 
slipped three ducats into his hand, and called without. 

A Corporal attended. 

‘* Take the young man to the barracks.”’ 

Lowald excused himself the best he could, and assured 
his patron that he had not the least inclination for the mil- 
itary. There was no help: so he became a volunteer, and 
his family gave him twelve good shillings monthly for 
pocket-money ! 

‘Well, at least Love’s arms will open to receive us,’ 
thought he, and stole one evening in the twilight, up to 
his father’s former vineyard, which now belonged to Ame- 
lia’s father. Ata distance he saw the house illuminated, 
and directly. he met a vintager, who told him, that Amelia 
was just married to the old “merchant Mr. M. 

‘With Mr. M. ?? cried Lowald, and clasped his hands 
convulsively. 

‘¢ Yes, with him,” said the peasant, ‘‘and you should 
have seen how young he makes himself. Ah, the poor 
young lady, she wept so bitterly when they drove to 
Church, and she swooned under the ceremony. It is true, 
Mr. M. can cover every vear he has on his back witha 
thousand dollars.” 

Lowald tore the cockade from his hat, and fled madly, 
he knew not whither. After having a long time wandered 
about, he came at last hither, and sought here to forget in 
solitude, his youthful faults, disappointments, Amelia’s 
love, and his family’s protection. 

We were yet engaged in reflecting on the vicissitudes of 
life, when my Host entered to tell me that a courier with 
four horses had just arrived, and that the servant had in- 
quired very particularly after me. 


THE BLIND MAN. 


Darkness, darkness—dreary, starless night— 
Nature a blank, and day that shows nosun; 
Man, earth and seas and heavens shut from sight, — 
‘Such is thy portion, blind and hapless one ! 
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Hapless ? a smile upon thy lip will dwell, 
Though in thy sunken eye no light appear : 
That cold and rayless orb will never tell 
If first its film would burst for joy or tears. 


Yet light is in thy soul—that fire divine: 
That shone on Horeb’s mount illumines thee: 
Thou walk’st in safety, for the guide is thine 
Whom Israel follow’d through the parting sea. 


Tho’ thou must grope, for pillars’ hands have raised, 
Like him who erst Philistia’s thousands slew ; 
The temple where by angels God is praised, 
Thy father’s house, is ever kept in view. 


Thou know’st how soon these earthly walls must fail— 
How frail and vain the things of time and sense: 
Thy steady faith looks onward through the vail 
Where life eternal and its joys commence. 


Thy head is white—thy foot is on the grave ; 
And nature’s hasty work is nearly done: 

But He will bear thee safe o’er Jordon’s wave, 
Whose peace is with thee, blind, but happy one ! 


H. F. 


PRINCIPLES AND INFLUENCE OF TASTE. 


*¢ Mind, mind, alone—bear witness earth and heayen— 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime 


By taste, generally considered, I mean that faculty of 
the human intellect, open to the full perception and enjoy- 
ment of the sublime and beautiful in creation, as also in the 
works of art. This is exercised through all the branches 
of science ; and particularly through all the moral virtues. 
So that, as the subjects are pursued, the almost infinite de- 
grees and variety of sensibilities and emotions in the hu- 


man breast are experienced. 
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In other words, taste is the refinement of knowledge in 
the human character. It gives not only embellishment, but 
augmentation to the understanding. It diffuses a congen- 
iality, a sweetness, and a chastity through the kingdom of 
the passions. Those inclining to wander, it reclaims ; the 
turbulent, it subdues ; the rough, it softens ; and imparts a 


purer zest to their capacity. Indeed, this field being 
boundless, its productions must be infinite. There isa 
constant expansion of mind ; new susceptibilities seem con- 
tinually creating. Man is progressively ascending new el- 
evations of his native dignity. Satisfaction, or happiness, 
enlarges its sphere. And thus man approximates the D1- 
VINITY. 

This rich intellectual source, and the extended field of 
its range are alike open to both sexes for cultivation. 
There is a toil; but repeated and successive fruition of 
the fruit, remunerate, exertion. But in no object, and in 
no place, with which we are acquainted, does what is here 
meant by taste, sit with so fine a lustre and grace, and to 
which I might add, with so peculiar and expansive an influ- 


ence, as on woMAN—the last and most perfect of the Cre-- 


ator’s works. 

How shall I illustrate this high state of improvement and 
enjoyment in man? It is cruel to advert to its negative. 
Yet, without the contrast, I know not how to place this all- 
subduing, all-governing quality in its fairest point of view. 

And, notwithstanding this refining age, and especially 
that of our own country, there is, even now, a possibility 
of finding a solitary instance in a son or daughter of our 
illustrious progenitors—inactive, without research, and 
without a governing, delicate, exalting, virtuous code of 
life. More may be found, who have not advanced beyond 
mediocrity. And a few at least, who have not risen above 
the forty-fifth degree. lask pardon of my fair readers for 
hinting at this. I will make an apology to my own sex 
when necessity impels me. 

Neither man nor woman, then, can scarcely be said to be 
in his native element without this ennobling quality of his 
nature, chastely and thoroughly cultivated. »But with it, 
scarcely a spot in the universe will be found sterile and 
dreary. I would not adopt that rigid and sentimental phi- 
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losophy, which denies that one can understand the mathe- 
matics, or even arithmetical numbers, being void of what 
is denominated taste. Such an one may also distinguish be- 
tween opposite and even blended colors. But who shall I 
most successfully employ to paint for me the glories of the 
rain-bow ? 

Taste in music, perhaps more than in all the fine arts, is 
perceptible by aconnoiseur. One is said to be no lover of 
music, whose ear does not distinguish between a concord 
and discord in sound. Some may prefer a nasal, to a gut- 
tural ; in which last, the sound is heard as coming directl 
from the mouth and lips, to which the organ is carried wit 
a less extraneous exertion. With respect to instruments, 
some prefer a drum to an organ; others, a Jews-harp to 
clarionet or violin. I wonder whether any of these people 
ever listened to, or entertained an idea of, the music of the 
spheres ! 

It may seem remarkable, that proportion_in the various 
objects, either of small or greater magnitude, are seen 
with dissimilar eyes ; and this, without an erroneous judg- 
ment formed by an association of inapplicable ideas. This 
may be rather the effect of a different keying or bracing 
of the optical nerves, if the expression is allowable; giv- 
ing them a stronger bias, as they happen to be more or less 
acute. Thus, the different orders of architecture elicit tri- 
als of taste. 

But we truly have reason to be alarmed, when the beau- 
ty of the human form, with its exquisite symmetry and 
transparent complexion, is pronounced perfect; but in 
which the mind makes no part of the illustrious whole. 
This, I confess, is ina moral point of view. And we are 
bound, at least Iam, to treat this subject as well with re- 
spect to its moral influence, as to its scientific system. Per- 
sonal beauty, then, must be forever imperfect without the 
operations of the mind, as its principal basis. The object 
else must be regarded as a statue, and not really a speaking, 
acting, animate being. Not that we areto withdraw our 
affection from a lady, or to suppose her actually gross, be- 
cause she merely happens to cail for her police, instead of 
her pelisse. But if ribbons and furbelows constitute the chief 
trimmings of her person, then, indeed, is she in imminent 
danger of suffering for want of raiment--exposed to the 
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pitiless storms of the elements, and to the still more merci- 
less ravages of time. 

Pardon me again, my fair country-women. He is less 
your enemy, who shows an existing blemish in your per- 
sons and in your characters, than he who makes one. 

Let me not be understood to mean, that taste is that nice 
and delicate thing which is not to be exercised, and which 
flees from us in the common pursuits and in the general 
economy of life ; and that_it is useful only in the contem- 
plation and study of those important subjects, and in those 
magnificent displays of nature, the very glimpse and 
thought of which fill us with the perception of beauty 
and of sublimity. The taste of a lady is agreeably traced 
from her kitchen, through her parlor, to her sleeping-room. 
It isseen in her cultivation of a flower ; and, particularly, 
in her description of it, and which she most resembles. It 
flows from her pen; it glows after her pencil. The print 
of her foot-step is again reviewed, as it brushed the dew 
from the honey-suckle in early morn, and trod lightly on a 
cluster of violets. 

And here, ye daughters of America, must I bring the 
subject home to your hearts. Inthe rearing of your off- 
spring, is seen, is felt, al! the sensibilities, all the sympathies, 
all the loveliness, all the beauty, all the greatness, of wo- 
man. If there is any thing angelic and divine upon earth, 
it is a woman, a wife, thus complete mistress in her nurse- 
ry ; and who considers the deposit too valuable and sacred 
to be trusted in strange and unnatural hands. These ten- 
der objects, wax-like, receive the fair impressions of her 
own image. They inhale the perfumes of her chaste 
breath, as the vegetable kingdom does the dew of heaven ; 
and also the purity of her language, and the amiableness 
and virtuous dignity of her whole mein, as readily and 
as effectually as they draw in the nutrition of the body 
from her snowy bosom. See, she sits, she walks, she 
speaks, she looks—unutterable things! Inspiration springs 
up in her very paths—it follows her foot-steps. A haloof 
glory encircles her, and illumines her whole orbit. With 
her, man not only feels safe, but is actually renovated. 
For, he approaches her with an awe, a reverence, and an 
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affection, which before he knew not he possessed. He in- 
voluntarily, rises into the dignity of himself. He becomes 
illustrious for her sake, as well as his own. He sees her, 
whether present or absent ; thinks of her, speaks of her, 
as his inseparable companion. His toils are lightened. 
His misfortunes and his griefs are forgotten in her society ; 
and his dreams are of heaven. 

But again the possible, melancholy fact intrudes. With- 
out the taste here discussed, a man or woman but faintly 
know whether they were created and designed to grovel in 
the dust, or to walk uprightly. ‘They are unacquainted, at 
best, with the true zest of life. On emergencies, the pas- 
sions go to war with reason, or even with instinct itself. 
A strange commotion is experienced in the sensitive facul- 
ties ; and at length the untutored rationals become lost in 
a slavish fear, rather than elevated to a contemplation of 
the majesty of Him, who rides upon the whirlwind and di- 
rectsthe storm; who sublimely glows in the lightning’s 


flash, and is full audibly heard in its speaking thunder. 
They see a greater body of water in the cataract, than in 
~ the puddle splashed by a goose. But their emotions of sub- 


limity are experienced nearly as inuch in the one as the 
other. The grandeur and glory of the rising, meridian 
and descending sun are too familiar, or too illy understood, 
to excite great ideas, and to kindle refined emotion and 
pure devotion. While the object and splendor of a ball- 
room give a ready and full elasticity to the step and to its 
corresponding sentiments. The concavity of the heavens 
is gemmed with less beauties, and almost regarded as of 
less magnitude than the little brilliants that sparkle on the 
garments and fingers. All this is owing to habit, or the 
want of it, rather than to analogy. One thus becomes lost 
in a nut-shell, when he ought to be exploring the universe. 
Apathy stifles his very knowledge, that ‘ the inspiration of 
the Almighty has given him understanding.’ He sees not, 
he feels not, and he bows not before the ubiquity and the 
perfections of the Deity ; 

** Who, changed through all, and yet in all the same ; 

Great in the earth, as in the etherial frame— 


Warnms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze ; 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees.”’ 
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Who, then, can consent to live and to die, ignorant of 
his own worth and importance, even on this little material 
ball ; and, consequently, of that pure enjoyment so accessi- 
ble to a naturally intelligent being—ah ! and to an account- 
able being, too! Why will not man and woman, without 
an exception, advance upon that bright scale, so beneficent- 
ly marked out for them by the finger of Deity? Why 
will they not hence learn their relation to him, by tracing 
him through the order, harmony and magnificence of his 
works, as also in the wisdom of his providence ! 

I cannot, if I would, be romantic here. I would not 
cheat you out of a gift of nature so precious. I have nei- 
ther an art nor a disposition to lure or to preach you into 
fabulous regions, when important and bright realities are 
springing about us. Yet, who will not be in love with the 
scenery of nature ? Who is not delighted in beholding it 
glowing on the canvass ; and who fastens not on the pages 
of that pen, though but a second interpreter of the heart 
and intellect that dictated their pure and lofty descriptions ? 
Nay, what man or woman would shrink from the boon of 
having established a character worthy of the employment 
of such a pen and pencil ? 

I had designed a characteristic illustration or two to fol- 
low these principles. But | am aware that I have already 
trespassed upon the room and the time of that fair class of 
readers—if they should kindly follow me—for whom this 
periodical is so judiciously and so ably adapted. And may 
I not be permitted still further to say—for it is true—that 
this work, alone, isa full illustration of my doctrine of the 
high grade and excellence of woman. Still, if these re- 
marks should elicit any new interest to this subject, in any 
instance, it will be a reward rich to myself. And this may 
induce me to give the examples alluded to in a future num- 
ber. M. H. 


Yet half the wretchedness I feel, 

I would not, if I could, reveal ;— 
Words never speak the soul.—’ Tis well 
We may not all our sorrows tell,— 

*T' would lessen not our load of care, 
But make-the world, like us, despair. 
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REFLECTIONS AT TWILIGHT. 


Rest! weary thought, awhile, 
By care and labour tost, 
For thy freshest plumes are soil’d with dust, 
And the fountain hath fail’d of thy fondest trust, 
And thy pilgrim-staff is lost. 


Come hope ! with flagging wing, 
~ Like the Ark-dove turn again, 
O’er a trackless waste thy flight hath sped, 
Thou hast sought the living among the dead,— 
Tis fit thy search were vain. 


Thou stricken heart—return !— 
What was thy chastening rod ? 
The faithless prop,—or the shaft of guile ? 
The ice-cold glance, or the treacherous smile ? 


Go !—speak of thy wounds to God. 


Turn, sad and musing soul !-— 
This hallow’d hour was given 
To gird thee anew for the race of life, 
And to cheer a clime of change and strife 
With a gleam of the peace of heaven. 
L. H. S. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


I have been travelling for the last few weeks, or saun- 
tering rather, in this State, partly for the purpose of ex- 
amining the gold mines, and partly to become acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the people. | 

I find them very hospitable and kind, but in many re- 
spects so dissimilar to the New Englanders that they hard- 
ly appear to belong to the same nation. Nor are they at 
all like the Virginians, among whom, as you know, I have 
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been residing. The North Carolinians are more industri- 
ous than those of the same standing in Virginia ; nor do 
they keep so many slaves. The white people here are not 
ashamed to labor, and the women engage actively in their 
household concerns. But they are quite confined in their 
ideas—and have but little curiosity to know the new things 
and improvements of the world. They live, to use their 
favorite phrase, completely within themselves, and are 
contented thus to live. How unlike our bustling Yankees. 
The distance (in this part of the State) from any market 
for their produce renders it almost impossible they could 
procure the conveniences and luxuries to be found in the 
possession of those who dwell in the vicinity of the canals 
and sea-ports. Farmers who own extengjve tracts of land, 
and are reputed worth $20,000 live in houses built of logs. 
Indeed nine tenths of the houses in this State are of the 
same kind, though some are covered with boards and ceil- 
ed inside. Then for country life :—Why you may travel 
through all the North and never find it—for New England 
is like a continued village compared with the sparse set- 
tlements in this region. In Massachusetts there was at the 
last census sixty-seven inhabitants to every square mile—in 
this State, including slaves, only seventeen. Yet the people 
here are very well satisfied with their lot—or they only 
complain that the country is ‘ filling up’ too fast. 

‘‘ It is not now,” said an old gentleman, addressing me, 
‘Cit is not now so comfortable here for us as it used to be. 
We once had a wide range inthe woods and on the moun- 
tains for our cattle and horses—but now people are coming 
inso fast that the country will soon all be occupied, and 
our cattle will find nothing to eat.” 

There is surely a pleasure in society, but the North Car- 
olinians have a decided aversion against a crowd. Yet 
they are very fond of visiting, and seem to feel a hearty 
friendship for their neighbors—and ladies make no account 
of riding on horseback four or five miles toa party, or to 
visit each other. ‘The Boston ladies would no doubt think 
such an excursion quite a serious affair,—they consider a 
promenade through the city to call on their dear friends 
quite fatiguing. So different are our habits of thinking and 
feeling according to the different circumstances in which 
we are placed. The best customs must be those which 
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make the best men and women. Where such reside I am 
not yet certain: when I can ascertain to my own satisfac- 


tion I shall fix my residence among them. 


THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


In our first article* we ventured the suggestion that the 
Ladies of New England attempt to raise by a subscription 
among themselves, the money necessary to the finishing of 
the OseExisk on Charlestown heights. Since writing that 
article we have ascertained that the ‘ Building Committee 
of the Bunker Hill Monument’ approve the plan, and will 
cheerfully accept whatever offering the ladies are disposed 
to bestow. Itremains for the women of New England to 
decide whether they are willing to make an effort in so 
worthy a cause. There can be no doubt of raising the 
whole sum without any pecuniary inconvenience, were one 
half, or even one fourth of the ladies to unite their exer- 
tions. There are in New England over nine hundred thou- 
sand females. If one fourth of that number would give 
the small sum of twenty-five cents, there would be collect- 
ed a sum larger than that estimated as necessary to com- 
plete the Obelisk. 

The grand difficulty 1s to commence the subscription in 
such a manner as shall render it popular and fashionable. 
The formation of a society in Boston, comprising those la- 


_ dies willing to use their exertions to promote the success 


of the plan, as well as to give their names to the list of sub- 
scribers, seems the first step necessary. We earnestly re- 
commend the subject to the attention of the excellent and 
intelligent Mothers and Daughters of this city and of all 
New-England. 

We will give an extract from the letter of one of the first 
citizens in this commonwealth ; a gentleman whose char- 
acter and abilities and extensive information alike entitle 


* The * Worth of Money.’ 
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his opinion to respect, and whose cordial approval of the 
proposed measure has given us confidence to make this sec- 
ond appeal to our readers. 

“The Ladies will not be called upon in the hour of invasion 
and dismay to present the soldiers of the mustering phalanx with 
the buckler and the lance; but to perform the holy office of 
commemorating valor on the field of its glory: of planting the 
flowers of immortality on the long neglected graves of their illus- 
trious ancestors: of rearing a mausoleum over the consecrated 
ashes of the Herors of the Revotution.” 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


‘ There is a Rock of high defence, 

A shadowy rest for weary ones; 

There, dearest boy, thy covert seek, 
From driving storms and burning suns.— 
And may my God this loved one bring 

To that High Rock for sheltering.’ 


Years rolled away—and that meek one 
Had faded, as do things of time; 

The boy was left to wander on 

From thoughtless mirth, to wanton crime, 
And no one sought his soul, to bring 

To that High Rock for sheltering. 


He loved to tread in pleasure’s path— 
Where prayer is changed for joyous song ; 
But even here, the bursts of mirth 

His mother’s prayer was heard among, 
‘That God his sin-stained soul would bring 


To that High Rock for sheltering.’ 


Years passed away. Bright creatures came 
Rejoicing round his side ;— 

His heart was full of earthly bliss— 

But she, his gentle partner died !— 

Sadness came o’er his heart—that day 

He lifted up his hands to pray. 


And then his mother’s voice he heard,— 
Its tones of sweetness thrilled his ear— 
A voice of mercy from the tomb, 
He wept the contrite tear, 
And felt that God his soul could bring 
To that High Rock for sheltering. 
M. 
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Tue Curisrian EXAMINER AND GENERAL Review, for January, 
contains an article so excellent, and so necessary to be the subject of deep and 
constant reflection of our whole people, that we cannot forbear adverting to 
and particularly recommending it to the attention of our own sex. The sub- 
ject is * National Literature.” The writer has shown in a masterly manner, 
that the fostering and advancing of our own native Siterature is so essentially 
connected with our happiness, improvement and national glory, that it seems 
impossible an American can read it without resolving to do all in his power 
to promote education—stimulate genius and reward the successful cultivation 
of talents. In this labor, women can materially assist. Mothers cannot give 
their children genius, but they can endue them with the admiration of genius 
—they cannot impart talents—but they can cultivate taste. Our literature 
has a more difficult obstacle to encounter in the spirit of envy with which 
narrow and selfish minds regard every effort to attain an excellence which they 
cannot reach, than from any other source. ‘This must be corrected by early 
imbuing the minds of our children with sentiments of benevolence, magna- 
nimity, and patriotism. The general good must be made a more important 
consideration. ‘The rich, and those engaged in the honorable and successful 
prosecution of the thousand arts which minister to the comforts and elegancies 
of life must feel that in encouraging and generously supporting genius and tal- 
ents, and giving to our ‘‘ country the happiness and glory of a pure, deep, rich, 
beautiful, and ennobling Jiterature,’’ they are increasing their own glory with 
that of the Republic. We give one short extract which we hope will stimu- 
late our readers to obtain and peruse the whole article on ‘* National Litera- 
ture.’” 


** We have now completed our remarks on the importance of a native literature. 
The next great topic is, the means of producing it; and here our limits forbid us 
to enlarge ; yet we cannot pass it over in silence. A primary and essential means 
of the improvement of our literature, is, that, as a people, we should feel its value, 
should desire it, should demand it, should encourage it, and should give it a hearty 
welcome. It will come if called for, and under this conviction, we have now labor- 
ed to create a want for itin the community. We say, that we must call for it; by 
which we mean, not merely that we must invite it by good wishes and kind words, 
but must make liberal provision for intellectual education. We must enlarge our 
literary institutions, secure more extensive and profound teaching, and furnish helps 
and resources to men of superior talent for continued, laborious research. As yet, 
intellectual labor, devoted to a thorough investigation and a full developement of 
great subjects, is almost unknown among us; and without it, we shall certainly 
rear few lasting monuments of thought. We boast of our primary schools. We 
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want universities worthy of the name, where a man of genius and literary zeal, 
may possess himself of all that is yet known, and may strengthen himself by inter- 
course with kindred minds. We know it will be said, that we cannot afford these. 
But it is not so. We arerich enough for ostentation, for intemperance, for luxury. 
We can lavish millions on fashion, on furniture, on dress, on our palaces, on our 

leasures ; but we have nothing to spend for the mind. Where lies our poverty ? 
Tn the purse, or in the soul? 

We have spoken of improved institutions as essential to an improved literature. 
We beg, however, not to be misunderstood, as if these were investec with a crea- 
tive power, or would necessarily yield the results which we desire. They are the 
means, not causes of advancement. Literature depends on individual genius, and 
this, though fostered, cannot be created by outward helps. No human mechanism 
can produce original thought. After all the attempts to explain by education the 
varieties of intellect, we are compelled to believe that minds, like all the other pro- 
ducts of nature, have original and indestructible differences, that they are not ex- 
empted from that great and beautiful law, which joins with strong resemblances as 
strong diversities ; and, of consequence, we believe, that the men, who are to be 
the lights of the world, bring with them their commission and power from God. 
Still, whilst institutions ‘cannot create, they may and do unfold genius; and for 
want of them, great minds ofien slumber or run to waste, whilst a still larger class, 
who want genius, but possess admirable powers, fail of that culture, through which 
they might enjoy and approach their more gifted brethren. 

A people as we have said, are to give aid to literature by founding wise and en- 
larged institutions. They may do much more. They may exert a nobler patron- 
age. By cherishing in their own breasts the love of truth, virtue, and freedom, 
they may do much to nurse and kindle genius in its favored possessors. There is 2 
constant reaction between a community and the great minds which spring up within 
it,and they form one another. In truth, great minds are developed more by the 
spirit and character of the people to which they belong, than by all other causes. 
Thus, a free spirit, a thirst for new and higher knowledge in a community, does in- 
finitely more for literature, than the most splendid benefactions under despotism. 
A nation under any powerful excitement, becomes fruitful of talent. Among a 
people called to discuss great questions, to contend for great interests, to make 
great sacrifices for the public weal, we always find new and unsuspected energies 
of thought brought out. A mercenary, selfish, luxurious, sensual people, toiling 
only to secure the pleasures of sloth, will often communicate their own softness and 
baseness to the superior minds which dwell among them. In this impure atmos- 
phere, the celestial spark burns dim, and well will it be, if God’s great gift of ge- 
nius be not impiously prostituted to folly and crime.” 


Tue Lost Cuinp. By the Rev. Timothy Flint. Boston, Putnam & Hunt, 
and Carter & Hendee. 18 vo. 1830—pp. 121. The author of this book we 
consider one of our most popular writers. He possesses in an eminent degree 
the power of conveying his own impressions to the minds of others—of mak- 
ing his sentiments felt. From his graphic descriptions of Western scenery 
the reader almost fancies he has a personal knowledge of that magnificent por- 
tion of our country—the Valley of the Mississippi. Nor are his characteristic 
sketches of the western people less interesting, In one particular he certainly 
deserves their high respect. He has done more than any other writer to cor- 
rect the impression which had gone abroad, chiefly from the statements of 
British Tourists, and the sneers of British Journalists, that the hardy pioneers 
of our Western country were a barbarous, blood-thirsty race, almost destitute 
of the form and feelings of humanity. Mr. Flint constantly reminds us, even 
when showing up a real ‘ residenter,’’ that the virtues of the heart, generosi- 
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ty, gratitude, frank hospitality are cherished—and that the spirit of improve- 
ment in all the arts and virtues which make the charm of civilized society is 
pervading, and purifying, and rapidly elevating the moral and mental character 
of our western citizens. Perhaps these descriptions may borrow somewhat of 
their tone from the writer’sown mind. Mr. Flint is truly a benevolent man— 
his prayers and his labors are for the improvement and happiness of his fellow 
men. Such a mind cannot fail to believe that Americans will strive to fulfil 
the glorious destiny assigned them—and show to the world the beneficial ef- 
fects of religious liberty, and republican institutions. If every one would 
act their part with the energy, aud rectitude of Mr. Flint, there would be lit- 
tle to fear for our country. In the small book now before us, which was 
written for children, there is the same spirit discerned which has marked all 
his writings—that of imparting something which shall make his countrymen 
better and wiser. The story is true, and we recommend it to our New En- 
gland children and youth in particular, as a tale which will teach them a se- 
rious lesson in a manner that cannot fail to interest and please them. 


A Dictionary or ImporTANT NAmeEs, Ossects, AND TERMs, 
found in the Holy Scriptures. Intended principally for youth. By Howard 
Malcom, A. M. Boston, published by Lincoln & Edmands. pp. 176. We 
have noticed this neat little book purposely to recommend it as an aeccompani- 
ment to the Bible in every family. We think mothers may make it very in- 
teresting as well as useful to their children by often referring them to its pa- 
ges, for the explanations of terms, while reading the Scriptures. Children take 
delight in reading what they understand—and the true and only way to make 
them love the Bible is to explain it as near as possible to their comprehension. 
Otherwise it had beiter not be put into their hands at all. Because when it is 
made a task they are in danger of contracting a dislike to it, which will con- 
tinue in after life. Viewing the subject in this light, we think Mr. Malcom 
has rendered an importamt service to religion, by making the record of our 
faith more intelligible. 


Biste BioGraruy,—for Sunday Schools, Infant Schools, and Families. 
Boston, pubiished by Munroe & Francis. pp. 112. In this book we find ref- 
erences to all the principal personages in the Bible, proposed by questions 
which will lead the young reader to make out each biography for himself. 
We like the plan. It will give children an agreeable motive for searching the 
Scriptures. They are much more interested to learn about persons, than prin- 
ciples. If those who can write, were at Sabbath schools and at home re- 
quired occasionally to write outa biography as an answer to the questions on 
one subject, in their own simple manner, it would be a far better exercise for 
their minds, than an attempt to write on themes, which have no references to 
particular facts. With Mr. Malcom’s Dictionary, and this Biography, we 
should think the Bible may be made as intelligible and interesting as it is im- 
portant, to the young. 
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THe AMERICAN JouRNAL or Epucartion. New Series. Vol. 1—No. 
1. Boston, published by Carter § Hendee. The merits of the Journal of 
Education have always been acknowledged, and yet from the prospectus, we 
learn it has never been profitable to those concerned in carrying it on. The 
publishers are now making an effort which we sincerely hope will be success- 
ful. They have engaged writers of the first talent, and to judge by the pres- 
ent number, the work will be rendered very interesting as weli as useful. 
There is a capital article on ‘ Arithmetic and Geometry as studies for young 
children,’—and another on ‘ Militia Instruction.” The last is characterized by 
sense, spirit and patriotism, and we hope the reasoning will make those who 
are laboring to degrade and abolish the militia system pause and consider well 
the effect of such a measure. 
The journal is to be published every two months, and we recommend to all 
our friends who do not intend to take the ‘ Ladies’ Magazine,’ to subscribe 
forthwith, for the Journal of Education. 


PROCEEDINGS oF THE ANTI-Masonic Strate Convention. Bos- 
ton, published by John Marsh. A pamphlet has been sent us, bearing the 
above title, and containing the whole pith and substance of the motions, 
speeches and resolutions of the Anti-Masonic State Convention recently as- 
seinbled in this city. We were, on one-account, right glad to receive it. 
We have, in consequence, an opportunity, or an excuse, certainly, for ex- 
pressing our deep obligations to the members of the Grand Lodge and the 
Royal Arch order of the State of New Hampshire. It was to their encour- 
agement and support we owed our first hope of success as a writer. And 
were we now about to appeal, on our own behalf, to the benevolence of any 
class of people, we should address the Free Masons. Our opinion of the order, 
therefore, will be sufficiently understood—and yet we would not have it inferred 
that this opinion is influenced by selfish motives. It is because we believe that 
Masonie Societies have a tendency to promote among men the virtues of the 
heart, sincerity in friendship, confidence in promises, and good-will and charity 
to each other, (the abduction of Morgan to the contrary notwithstanding) that 
we approve them. It will not be expected that a lady would attempt to dis- 
cuss at length, a subject which has of late, unhappily for society, produced so 
much excitement. We only wish to be understood as feeling for the Institu- 
tion of Masonry a high respect—the following lines from a poem, written sev- 
en years since, will explain all we need say in justification of our own senti- 
ments, even with the most scrupulous Anti-Mason. Forthe poetry we would 
apologize, did we not hope our readers might in this instance, be satisfied with 
truth in the sentiment—and there was small effort to adorn it with the graces 
of diction or imagery. 

But to the Mystic Band must still belong 


The hallowed tribute of my grateful song. 
Ye, whose souls swelled with sympathy sincere, 
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When gathering round a brother’s early bier, 
And when his widowed wife and infants sued 
Could feel the‘ luxury of doing good.’— 

O! may you, through earth’s changing fortunes, know 
The peace approving conscience can bestow— 
May blessings, pure as pity’s tear refined, 

Rich as the treasures of the liberal mind, 

Serene as faith, as virtue lasting, rest 

Upon each feeling heart and generous breast, 
That, bound in charity’s benignant laws, 

Ne’er waited for the critic’s cold applause ; 

But kindly cheered a muse unknown to fame, 
And gave to hope an energy—an aim, 

Though my loved country should approve my lay, 
And sorrow’s night have yet a gleam of day, 

And fame bestow the meed that authors prize, 
And fancy all her fond dreams realize— 

Still, still your patronage shall be my boast— 
You freely gave it when ’twas needed most. 

New York AMULET AND LApiEs’ CHRONICLE—a new semi-month- 
ly publication, devoted particularly to the work of checking those alarming 
evils, Infidelity and Intemperance, has been commenced in New York. As 
one of the most noted infidel teachers at present in our country (though fortu- 
nately not a native) happens to be a woman, there may be some excuse for 
preparing a paper opposed to her principles, purposely for the sex, otherwise 
we should deem such a proceeding a libel on the ladies of America. Howev- 
er, there may be ladies among us inclined to infidelity, or intemperance—and 
if so, we advise them immediately to subscribe for the New York Amulet. 
The first number is very handsomely got up, and the literary part is respecta- 
ble. 

Essays on THE PRorecTinG System. Philadelphia, Mifflin & Par- 
ry. This pamphlet of 72 pp. ought to be in the hands of everybody who 
wishes to be master of the subject of Political economy : and of course, 
therefore, in those of our ten thousand lawgivers, who cannot persist in be~ 
lieving that a knowledge of this complicated science, is intuitive, or that it 


comes by election through the ballot-boxes. 

THANKsGIvING Discoursre—by Nathaniel Whitman. Boston, Wells 
& Lilly. Having received a copy of this, we cannot do less than acknowl- 
edge it—and we doso accordingly. 

Quarrerty Review—No. LXXXII. Boston, Wells & Lilly. (sent 
to any part of the United States by mail for five dollars a year.) A very 
gocd number this ; and the most interesting article in it, a brief review of 
Amir Khan &c. by Lucretia Davidson, a young and highly gifted countrywo- 
man of ours, who began to write poetry, and breathe poetry, ere she knew her 
own language. ‘The review is exceedingly interesting on two accounts—first, 
on account of the subject, a young female who, now that the British Review 
ers have thought proper to praise her, will be a theme for eulogy with every 
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critic of our country, just as Mr. Walsh was after he had been praised in the 
Edinburg—or Charles Brockden Brown, or Washington Irving—either of 
whom might have lived and died without a hundredth part the reputation ¥ 
they have now, if they had not been praised over sea. But there is another ' 
ground upon which the article referred to is interesting—it is the first, absolute- : 
ly the first civil thing ever said in the Quarterly Review of an American 

writer—except one article in favor of Irving, whose publisher, Murray, is the ) 
proprietor of the Quarterly Review. 


Rexicion at Home—by Mrs. Williams. The rapid sale of this work 
is a proof that the efforts of our writers are not wholly disregarded, although 
a continued flood of English novels is pouring over our land. Those who | 
wish for an opportunity of reading a novel which inculcates pure morality as 
the basis of excellence in character, will do well to peruse Religion at Home. | 
A few copies are for sale at the store of Richardson & Lord. Perhaps the 
knowledge that the writer is dependent chiefly on the sale of her works for her 


own support and that of her child may induce some to become purchasers of 
her book. 


Encycitopepia AMERICANA—Vol. II. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & 
Carey. It is really to be hoped for the honor of our country, as well as for 
the advantage of all who have, or intend to have libraries of any value, that 
this work may be widely distributed throughout our land. Its great excel- 
lence—the low price at which it is charged ($2,50 a vol. containing almost { 
three fair-sized octavos, with an index)—the plan of completing it in twelve 1 
volumes, so that for thirty dollars, a man may have a quantity of informa- 
tion, accessible from its simplicity to any understanding, which he could not 
buy for half as many hundred dollars in any other shape ; the enterprise and 
spirit of the publishers :—these are considerations which entitle the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana to be regarded as, in some measure, a national work. It cer- : 
tainly is not of a restricted or sectional character—and if rightly understood, 
will be welcome to the men of the South and the North—to the intelligent 
farmer, the lawyer, the mechanic, and the merchant. 

We recommend it also particularly to the ladies as the source from whence 
they may derive that variety of useful information, which is necessary to be 
intelligent, and that, too, without much danger of becoming that never-to-be 
coveted character, a female pedant. 


~ 


Tue JouRNAL AND Review. Conducted 
by John P. Lathrop. Boston, Putnam & Hunt. pp. 24. This is quite a neat 
looking publication, and the character of the respective articles appear very 
well adapted to the plan of the work. There are, nowadays, so many pub- 
lications that it is hardly possible all should be successful or profitable ; but b 
from the well known abilities and industry of the gentleman who conducts 
this work we believe it will deserve to succeed. 
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Lisrary or Boston, Wells and Lilly. This 
number is somewhat better done than the first, and the work altogether is a 
pleasant, and promises to be a very useful one. The anecdotes of animals to 
be met with here, a subject always interesting when tolerably treated, are 
beautifully set forth ; and so far as we are acquainted with the subject, appear 
to us to be singularly faithful and authentic. But our newspapers are full of 
extracts, and to them we must leave the details. Enough for us to say that 
such republications are always—whatever may be the title under which they 
appear—among the most useful that we can have. Entertainment indeed is 
but one among many names, for utility. Pleasure is another—and we hope it 
will be the pleasure of the public to judge for themselves in all matters of sim- 
ilar interest to the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of Louisiana, particularly of the cession of that Colony to the 
United States of America; with an Introductory Essay on the Constitution of the 
United States. By Barbe’ Marbois, Peer of France, &c. &c. Translated from 
the French by an American Citizen. 

The Romance of History, Spain. By Don T. De Trueba. 2 vols.—12mo. 
New York, Harper’s. 

Conversation on Vegetable Physiology ; comprehending the elements of Bota- 
ny, with their application to Agriculture. By the author of ‘* Conversations on 
Chemistry,”’ “ Natural Philosophy,” &c., with copperplate engravings. New 
York, E. Bliss. 

The Child’s Arithmetic, on a plan entirely new, for families and infant schools. 
Illustrated with cuts. By Ingraham Cobbin, M. A., first American, from the 
2d London edition. Improved and enlarged by Rev. Wm. W. Turner, A. M., 
instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford. 

The New York Medical Inquirer and Domestic Magazine, a popular work for 
Physicians and Families, conducted by an association of Physicians and Surgeons 
residing in different parts of the United States. Carter & Hendee, Agents. 

A Practice of Physic, comprising most of the diseases not treated of in “ Dis- 
eases of Females,” and “‘ Diseases of Children.” 

A summary view of the Evidences of Divine Revelation; exhibited in the form 
of a Catechism, designed for the use of Sabbath Schools. By a Clergyman of 
Massachusetts. 18 mo.—pp. 54. Boston, Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 

Youths’ Magazine, for February. Vol. 1—No. 2. Boston, Pntnam & Hunt. 

Methodist Preacher ; or, Monthly Sermons from Living Ministers. Edited by 
S. W. Willson, proprietor. pp 16. Boston: Putnam & Hunt. ; 

In press, American Anecdotes, original and select—illustrative of American 
History, Biography, Character, Habits and Manners ; collected and compiled from 
the most authentic sources. Duodecimo—pp. 300. First vol. to appear early in 
the Spring. 


Errata. Page 29—line 8 from the bottom, for—The important object is even 
proposed, read—-No important object is ever &c. 

Page 39—40—for red granite, read granite ;—and for ultimate binders, alter- 
nate binders, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several articles intended for this number were unavoidably postponed. Our 
friendly correspondents will, we trust, believe that we appreciate their favors; and 
intend, as soon as possible, to give the public an opportunity of seeing them. 
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